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to declare that a problem is meaningless, without showing just how and 
why it is meaningless. Professor James has sought to answer this ques- 
tion, and Papini's article would be more effective if he had not so viva- 
ciously ignored this really essential point. Besides, there may be other 
reasons for regarding a problem as unreal than the one that it makes no 
difference whether we solve it one way or another. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

MIND. October, 1907. M. Ribot's Theory of the Passions (pp. 477- 
505) : Alexander F. Shand. - An exposition and a criticism of Ribot's 
" Essai sur les passions." Ribot seeks to restore the term " passion " to 
usefulness. He restricts its meaning to denote not unstable, excited 
states, but relatively permanent attitudes like sensuality, patriotism, 
religion. Emotions are brief and unstable. Passion is a " fixed emotion," 
a "prolonged intellectualized emotion." Children and savages are in- 
capable of passion. They live in a world of emotions. Ribot's distinc- 
tion between passion and emotion can not be maintained. The Idea of 
Development and its Application to History (pp. 506-534) : G. Gallo- 
way. - The idea first championed by early Christian writers, most im- 
pressively by Herder and Hegel. Mill and his followers recognize no 
difference between historical and natural laws. Mill and Hegel present 
two well-defined types of historical philosophy. The chief problem is, in 
what sense and in what degree does the principle of continuity obtain in 
historical development? Historical process has flexibility within the 
limits of continuity. Such process is not necessarily progress. Ultimate 
values to be realized must be conceived in terms of persons. The crucial 
difficulty arises in connection with the idea of time. The effort to think 
out the notions implied in development leads into metaphysics. The 
ultimate realization of progress is matter not of demonstration, but of 
faith; but the faith is reasonably justified. The Inductive Argument for 
Design (pp. 535-548) : D. H. Macgeegor. - Three assertions can be made 
at the beginning. The design argument is not necessarily theological. It 
is idle to personify the forces of nature. We must exclude from the 
evidence all results which proceed from finite intelligences. The issue 
concerns the validity of a category. The evidence is greatest in amount 
where it is least convincing (biology), and hardly exists where it would 
be convincing (inorganic nature). Adaptation in biology is explained by 
Darwinism. More profitable is it to substitute human purposes for pur- 
pose and to recognize that they can be fulfilled. It must be shown, how- 
ever, that they do not cancel each other. Emphasis on finite purposive- 
ness requires proof of world's unity, unless the idea of teleology is to give 
way to idea of strife. The search should be for some " expression for " 
the joint activities of individuals, not some receptacle which literally in- 
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eludes them. Professor Baillie's Idealistic Construction of Experience 
(pp. 549-571) : R. F. Alfred Hoernle. - Prof essor Baillie summons Hegel- 
ians back to Hegel. The book is curiously out of touch with modern 
thought. The word " experience " does not now lend itself to such a 
concept as " absolute experience," and the term " reality " is ambiguous. 
In the present volume it means " essence " rather than " existence." Dis- 
cussions: Realism and Infinite Divisibility (pp. 572-578) : George Stuart 
Fullerton. - The writer admits that " it sounds idealistic to speak of 
infinite divisibility as a system of substitutions." Can he restate his 
opinions on the matter in such a way as to make them unequivocally real- 
istic? We know an objective and a subjective order of experience. We 
can ignore the subjective order, and study the objective order, overlooking 
its individual aspects. It may be absurd to speak of infinite divisibility 
of the subjective order, but not absurd to speak so of the objective order 
thus abstractly conceived. This is discrete realism. Critical Notices. F. 
C. S. Schiller, Studies in Humanism: G. F. Stout. Hastings Rashdall, 
The Theory of Good and Evil: James Seth. William James, Pragma- 
tism: F. C. S. Schiller. New Books. Philosophical periodicals. Note: 
The Subconscious Factors of Mental Process, \erratum\. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. September, 
1907. La prevision dans la theorie de la connaissance (pp. 559-576) : 
M. Calderoni. - All knowledge looks to the future, and just as the syllo- 
gism is a form in which validity or invalidity of reasoning becomes mani- 
fest, whether or no we actually reason in syllogisms, so the truth or 
falsity of knowledge becomes manifest in its consequences. De I'esprit 
classique dans la revolution francaise (pp. 577-593) : P. Lacombe. - A 
criticism of Taine's concept of the Revolution period, and of abstract 
concepts of peoples in general. Economie optimiste et economic scien- 
tifique (pp. 596-619) : Charles Rist. - Consequences of the theories of 
the distribution of wealth are that (1) attempts to act directly on the 
price of services affect production, but (2) an equalization of opportuni- 
ties in the struggle for existence is beneficial. Etudes critiques: 
L 'evolution creatrice par Henri Bergson (pp. 620-670) : Louis Weber. 
Questions pratiques; Les syndicate de fonctionnaires et les transforma- 
tions de la puissance publique (pp. 671-698) : C. Bougle. Supplement : 
La philosophie dans les universites. Necrologie. Livres nouveaux. 
Revues et periodiques. Agregation de philosophie. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



That the theory of the dissociation of matter is gaining acceptance 
at Cambridge University is set forth by the Athenaeum for September 28, 
as follows : " The conversion of Cambridge physicists to the theory of the 
dissociation of matter which they received with such scorn on its first 
appearance has for some time gone on steadily, and the memoir by Mr. P. 
D. Innes in the August Proceedings of the Royal Society seems to mark 
its apogee. Mr. Innes, a scholar of Trinity, who writes with the cus- 
tomary note of thanks for help from the Cavendish professor, states that 
'the numerous theoretical and experimental investigations during the 
past few years of J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, Becquerel and others on 
the radioactive substances have demonstrated conclusively that the only 
theory which can satisfactorily account for the phenomena observed is 
that of atomic disintegration, a process which is apparently going on in 
several, if not in all, of the elements.' He further says that the expul- 
sion of negatively charged particles from different ordinary metals when 
struck by the Rontgen rays seems ' due to the disintegration of the atom,' 
and that 'there is a definite energy of disintegration possessed by the 
atoms of an element.' He adds : ' That there is a great store of energy 
in the atom seems now beyond question, and if this reservoir could only 
become available, all our present conditions might be completely revolu- 
tionized.' " 

The following notice is from Nature for October 10: "A Greek 
pamphlet lately published at Athens (P. D. Sacellarius) under the title 
of 'At tS>v Lamarck kcu Darwin ©ecopiiu n-apa t<o 'Ap«rroTe\« ' gives an 
interesting account of various passages in the works of Aristotle which 
contain anticipations of modern observations and discoveries. The exist- 
ence of a placenta in selachians and the sexual dimorphism of certain 
cephalopods were among the facts well known to the Greek philosopher, 
who also shows a considerable grasp of the phenomena of correlation, of 
the influence of external conditions on individual development, and of 
the rivalry between organisms in which the weakest goes to the wall. It 
is, however, rightly pointed out that Aristotle, though he had distinctly 
before his mind the principle of natural selection as propounded by 



